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Literature, Criticism, Kc. 
NOVEL READING, 


TO THE EDITOR. 
i 
Sin,—The essay on Novel Reading, in your last 
Kaleidoscope, has induced me to throw together a 
few thoughts on the subject, which I shall be glad to 
see inserted in your amusing miscellany —lI am, &c. 
Y.R. 


A constant Reader aud Subscriber, 





ORIGINAL. 

If there be one danger more than another which 
Youth, and the guardiaus of youth, should guard 
against, it is novel reading. As the strongest bodily 
powers are not proof against the pernicious effects 
of the excessive use of ardent spirits; so the strongest 
mind is unable to resist the enervating effects of an 
unlimited indulgence in novel reading. 

It is almost impossible to describe the many un- 
happy effects upon young people, which this unfor- 
tunate attachment produces, expecially between the 
ages of fifteen and tweuty. Those most valuable 
years, which ought to be altogether devoted to the 
laying a solid foundation of literary and scientific 
knowledge, are too often wasted in the worse than 
idleness of novel reading. 

If I were the master of a family, no young person 
under my care should be permitted to look into the 
very best of the novel tribe. I am aware that many 
works of that class would, of themselves, be rather 
advantageous than otherwise to a reader of any age; 
but, unfortunately, if a young person is allowed to 
read novels, in themselves unexceptionable, a taste 
for such reading is speedily acquired. 

/The number of good novels is far from sufficient 
to furnish amusement to a young mind for any great 
length of time; the consequence is, that the reader 
plunges into the beap of trash which form the bulk 
of a circulating library; and if at length good taste, 
or mere satiety, should extricate him, still the per- 
nicious effects of these productions will be felt long 
after the unhappy practice is discontinued. 

The mind, long accustomed to the high seasoning 





of such works, cannot relish the comparatively 
tasteless and insipid productions of real utility, 
The season in which a taste for the higher classes of 
literature should be acquired, is irrecoverably lost ; 
and, if now and then a novel reader should return 
to the plain and wholesome productions of our 
standard and classic authors, it is long before he 
can relish the chaste beauties with which they 
abound. It must cost such a person many a sigh, 
to find himself at the foot of the mountain of litera- 
ture, at a time when others, with not half bis natural 
advantages, by a steady perseverance in the right 
path, have arrived at a height, beyond what he, by 
the most strenuous exertions, can now hope to 
reach. 

The young persons most exposed to danger, are 
those whose imaginations are vacommonly lively.— 
Such persons are usually fond of reading; and that 
inclination, if properly directed, is generally pro- 
ductive of the best effects. 

A young person, whose imagination is of this 
lively order, acquires a taste for novel reading: 
the consequences may easily be perceived! Every 
thing else is forgotten; and novel after novel is 
devoured with insatiable avidity. In the trash thus 
swallowed, the reader finds characters who acquire 
all manner of knowledge without any trouble, and 
become rich without finding it necessary to be in- 
dustrious. He becomes disgusted with the labour 
which the acquisition of any useful knowledge costs 
him, and begins to think that only dull, plodding 
fellows ought to be industrious. He spends his 
time between reading his favourite trash and build- 
ing castles in the air, with materials which he is 
furnished with, by means little less wonderful than 
those employed in constructing the palace of Alad- 
din. Let such a person pause a moment in his mad 
career: let him think of the treasure of knowledge 
he might have acquired, had half the time spent in 
novel reading been devoted to the acquisition of 
useful learning. Let him think of those, and there 
must be many such, who set out later in life than 
he, and who have long since passed him in the race 
of honour, of wealth, and of respectability. Let 
him compare what he is with what he might have 
been; and, if the contrast does not fill him with 
remorse and shame, he must be even a greater fool 
than novel readers generally are, 





The Traveller. 


LETTERS FROM .ASIA. 





[Now FIRST PUBLISHED {N ENGLAND.] 


{ Continued from our last.] 
[No. 9.] ; 

The merchant with whom I resided hav- 
ing occasion yesterday to visit the governor 
on some business relating to commerce, re- 
quested me to accompany him. We were 
not sure that the plague had ceased in that 
part of the city where he resides ; still, from 
an insatiable desire I have always had to see 
a little of every thing, I readily acqui- 
esced. 

We found his Excellency within an ar- ° 
bour in his garden, seated and reclining on 
cushions, contemplating the beauties of a 
fountain that played before him, while twe 
Janissaries, richly attired, were driving from 
his face by means of fans, the flies and 
other insects, as they attempted to annoy 
him. 

On entering we placed our right hands on 
our breasts, bowed respectfully both to him 
and his suite, which consisted of about 
twelve persons, and then seated ourselves 
near him on cushions, without removing our 
hats; our Greek interpreter, however, ap- 
proached the governor, fell on his knees 
and kissed his hand, after which he took 
his seat with us. 

It is a general custom to present visitors 
with pipes and sherbet, and the Turks 
even condescend to shew this attention to 
Christians, but at present it is dispensed 
with, the Ramazan yet remaining in full 
force. 

After having transacted the business 
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which occasioned our visit, we signified a 
wish to see his Excellency’s horses, which 
are considered of a superior breed ; this was 
immediately granted, anda Janissary was 
ordered to shew us the court in which are 
situated the stables and prisons. On arrival, 
however, our attention was drawn to a dif- 
ferent object. 

There were three Greeks charged with 
having robbed a Frank of some trifling ar- 
ticle, and as they denied having committed 
the act, the Turks thought the bastinado 
might have a tendency to make them give 
a different account, as’ proofs were strong 
against them. They were therefore brought 
out of their prisons separately, and ordered 
to lie on the ground: a wooden bar was 
produced, having a cord made fast at both 
ends’ near its centre; within this the pri- 
soners’ legs were secured near the ancles, 
and each end of the bar supported by a 
Turk, leaving the soles of the feet horizontal 
with the body. From a bundle of sticks, 
two men, called executioners, selected those 
they thought strongest, and alternately 
struck the part thus exposed with great 
violence. ‘hey bore a few strokes with 
wonderful heroism, but their cries soon be- 
came dreadful, when the executioners de- 
sisted, and they went limping back to their 
prison. 

Justice of some kind may always be ob- 
tained in this country, and although it is 
doubtful whether a loser ever recover his 
stolen property, still he may rest assured 
that the thief, if discovered, will meet his 
reward. 

It is painful to reflect on the severity 
often used by the Turks to obtain confes- 
sion of crimes, still more so when we con- 
sider that innocent persons must occasion- 
ally suffer for the guilty; but how can it 
be avoided? Do we not often see injustice 
among ourselves? Are not individuals sut- 
fered to become beggars in seeking equity, 
when no doubt can be entertained of the 
justness of their claim, merely from their 
opponents’ power to drive the injured party 
into expenses which they are unable to sus- 
tain?- 

It is a melancholy fact, notwithstanding 
all nations boast of their justice, that it 
cannot be found with any; and the very 
laws that were originally intended to. esta- 
blish happiness among mankind, form a 
source, whence flows a great portion of our 
misery and wretchedness. 


TRIP TO THE ISLE OF MAN. 


(Continued from our former papers.) 
—- 

If, in the first instance, I had reason to be grati- 
fied by the affable and gentleman-like manner in 
which I was invited to Forte Anne, what must have 
been my feelings at the warm and flattering recep- 
tion I met with on entering the threshold of that 
habitation, whose brightest features were unshackled 
urbanity, and genuine unsophisticated hospitality. 
I would not have the reader suppose, that these 
observations are made in the expectation that my 
worthy bost may chance to glance his eye upon 
them; far otherwise. I know the Captain too well 
to imagine that he weuld, in the slightest degree, 
be elated at the idea of his merit, as far as regards 
hospitality at least, being blazoned forth to the 
world. Suffice it to say, that I was welcomed with 
every possible mark of politeness, divested of that 
stiff and fashionable formality which is too often 
apt to chill the guest, without at all adding to the 
amiability of his entertainer. 

Having partaken of some slight refreshment, J 
was conducted to the bed-chamber appointed for 
my reception, where, in a very few minutes, T re- 
signed myself to the all-conquering influence of the 
drowsy Morpheus. Four hours had bright Phoebus 
darted his resplendent rays through the window of 
my apartment ere the sleepy god would release me 
from his trammels, or permit me to relinquish the 
magnetic luxury of the downy couch. When I de- 
scended iuto the breakfast-room, 1 found Worthy 
had already made his appearance. Rather than 
rouse me from my slumbers, and at the same time 
too well bred to breakfast without me, he had taken 
up his pen and commenced an essay on some pro- 
found subject or other ; most probably on the inesti- 
mable virtue of patience. Wholly absorpt in the 
matter to which his attention was directed, he did 
not perceive my entrance, and thrice had I paid 
him the customary salutation of ‘ good morning,” 
before he was sensible of my presence. Having 
succeeded in diverting him from his meditation, I 
began to offer an apology for detaining him so long 
from his breakfast, but he interrupted me in the 
middle of it, requesting that I would take no notice 
of such trifles, He, however, intimated his wish, 
that if, during my stay under his roof, I should hap- 
pen to be the first down in a morning, I would on 
no account wait for his appearance, but, waving all 
ceremony, just follow my own inclination the same 
in every respect as if I were at home. 

On my first arrival in the island it had been my 
intention to make the tour of it; but, as I was now 
become the guest of IVortiy, 1 altered my original 
plan, and resolve to visit each spot of any note, by 
crossing the country to it direct from Douglas, and 
returning the same.evening, if circumstances would 
permit. 

The first place I had fixed upon to pay my respects 
to was Ramsey, a town on the north side of the 
island, about sixteen miles distant from Douglas; 
and although the morning was pretty far advanced, 
and this considered the longest stage, I was too 
much bent on seeing the lions to defer my visit 








his horse, and enjoined me, if possible, ¢o return 
that night, as he expected Commodore Hearty and 
his lady, Sir John Cheery, and a numerous party of 
friends to dinner the following day. 1 promised to 
comply with his wishes, and having mounted my steed, 
set forward for the point of destination. A small por- 
tion of the road to Ramsey lies along the sands, and, 
as far as it goes, is a very pleasant and refreshing 
ride; but this extends only for avery short distance, 
and it is then up hill and down dale to the end of 
the chapter, At the commencement of my journey, 
T was somewhat alarmed at the idea of venturing 
down, on horseback, the steep mountains that every 
where present themselves in this route; but the 
sure-footedness of the animal I rode soon dispelled 
my fears; and, the first apprehensions being past, I 
was enabled to canter down the almost perpendicular 
declivities with nearly as. much confidence as if I 
had been on a level plain. It may not here be im- 
proper to remark that the Manks horses seldom 
make a false step, and the rider may travel at 3 
smart pace through the most hilly parts of the ise 
land with the utmost safety. 

About half way between Douglas and Ramsey is 
the village of Laxey, situated in a pleasant and 
romantic valley. The inhabitants consist principally 
of the pourer orders, yet it is that kind of poverty 
which appears to be gifted with the greatest and 
rarest of all blessings, contentment. The country 
girls here are exceedingly good looking, and possess 
a certain suavity of expression not often to be met 
with; the common practice, however, of walking 
considerable distances (sometimes ten or twelve 
miles) on a hard road, withuut either shoes or stock- 
ings, from motives of economy, has rendered them 
very clumsy-looking about the feet and ankles. 

Formerly there were some extensive copper mines 
in this neighbourhood, but I cannot take upon my- 
self to say whether they are ‘worked at the present 
period, or altogether abandoned. ‘There is a paper- 
mill establishment here, which, with some trifling 
importation from England of the finer descriptions 
of post, is adequate to the supply of the island. 
Laxey river abounds with trout; and, on a propi- 
tious and seasonable day, the expert angler will sel- 
dom fail to meet with excellent sport. Game is also 
said to be plentiful in this part of the country. Oue 
of the gayest fairs in the Isle of Man is held annu- 
ally at Laxey, I believe in the month of August. 
It being June when I undertook my “ Trip,” I was, 
consequently, too early to be present at it; but the 
following short description, furnished by an intimate 
friend, who made the tour of the island last years 
may not prove wholly uninteresting. 

“Qn our road to Ramsey (says he) we entered 
the village of Laxey. It happened to be fair day, 
and the merry-making rustics, equipped in their best 
holiday suits, were escorting their favourite du! 
cineas through the busy scene— 

‘ While health and beauty, with a native grace, 

Bless’d ev'ry form, and shone in ev'ry face.’ 
Smiles of satisfaction beamed on the countenance of 
the lovely fair one, as, leaning on the arm of her 
devoted swain, wistfully, with glistening eye and 





joyful palpitating heart, she looked up in his face, 


until another day. The Captain politely offered me | and whispered in her thoughts, “how blest, how 
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. appy is this dear enchanting moment !” The prin- 
cipal scene of action was the tavern, where spirituous 
liquors seemed to be in pretty general requisition. 
The apartment where the company were assembled, 
which was adecent-sized bed-room, was literally 
crammed ;—= 


© And playful mirth—a sportive ehild, 
With innocence look'd on, and smil’d.”’ 


Here, the damsels, seated on the knees of their 
sweethearts, were regaling themselves with copious 
libations of ale and spirits; that invaluable and 
much-esteemed ladies’ cordial, blue ruin, not ex- 
cepted. As every one present conversed in the 
Manks dialect, I could not ascertain the purport of 
their discourse ; and even if I had been acquainted 
with the language, J doubt whether I should have 
been much the wiser, as not less than a hundred 
tongues were going at one and the same time. The 
bar-maid (one of the prettiest girls I almost ever 
beheld) was unremitting in her attentions to all 
around; and, if we may judge from the smile that 
played upon her fine features, she was no small 
participator in the general joy.” 

From the summit of the hill on the Ramsey side 
of Laxey, a most beautiful and romantic view pre- 
sents itself; and, in my opinion, the prospect from 
this eminence exceeds, in point of grandeur, every 
ether on the island. The valley below forms a kind 
of amphitheatre, surronnded on almost every side 
by huge and lofty mountains —An hour and twenty 
minutes more brought me to the town of Ramsey ; 
but, before I enter into any particulars respecting 
it, | shall state a circumstance that I met with on 
my journey, which will give the reader a tolerably 
good idea ef Manks cleanliness. The day was sul- 
try, and being half choked with dust, I alighted at 
a thatched building, where ale, spirits, &c. were re- 
tailed, and requested to be furnished with a glass of 
beer. The wretched hovel was filled with smoke; 
and, there being no chimney, the only chance for its 
eacape was through a small crevice in the roof. On 
the hearth was a fire made of peat and faggots, 
upon which was boiling, what appeared to me a 
large pan of broth. The family consisted of an old 
man aad his wife, two grown-up sons, and a daugh- 
ter somewhere about the age of sixteen. The 
eldest son was shaving his father with an instru- 
ment that some might term a razor, but which, if I 
may judge from the grimaces of the oldman, was 
little better than the fragment of an iron hoop. A 
shaving-box was a commodity they were not blessed 
with, but the purpose was fully answered by dipping 
a large piece of brown soap into the hot broth, and 
then giving the old boy’s chin a hearty lathering. 
The filthiness of this action so disconcerted me, that 
1 could not swallow half my beer; but throwing 
down a penny, the price demanded, I quitted the 
miserable hut with feelings of disgust, and mouunt- 
ing my horse, pursued my journey to Ramsey. 

Rameey is a very neat clean-looking little town, 
much smaller inits dimensions than Douglas, though 
far superior in point of regularity. The inn at 
which I put up (the Mitre, I believe) appeared to be 
well conducted, and every thing was served up with 
great cleanliness; the wine was tolerapjy good, and 
the charges moderate. There are few things here to 


public buildings are the Court-house, two churches, 
and a methodist chapel. There is no society; and 
on the whole, it appears to be a very dull kind of 
spot. An hour was quite sufficient to admit of my 
examining every part of the town; and being anxious 
to reach Douglas before dusk, I remained no longer 
than was absolutely necessary for recruiting the 


strength of my horse. 
[70 be continued.} 











Mliscellanics, 


SPECIMEN or A PROSPECTIVE NEWSPAPER. 
(FROM THE NEW MONTHLY MaG.) 
—_—. 


The North American Luminary, 1st July, 4796. 





A celebrated professor of chemistry has discovered 
a'method of composing and decomposing the surround- 
ing atmosphere, so that any farmer can,with the greatest 
facility, and at a small expense, avert rain, or produce it 
in any quantity necessary for the perfection of his crops. 
The professor recently dispelled the clouds over the 
city of New York and its suburbs, for the space of a 
week, converting the cold damp weather of our winter 
into a clear and comparatively warm season. By this 
useful contrivance, any mariner may allay the violence 
of a hurricane, or give the wind the direction and de- 
gree of force best suited to the objects of his voyage. 

The corporation of Baltimore have subscribed a sum 
for erecting one of the newly-invented telescopes. It 
is to be liberally appropriated to the use of all the citi- 
zens, so that the meanest mechanic may amuse him- 
self, in his leisure moments, by viewing the different 
occupations of the inhabitants of the moon. The 
effect of this invention, upon morals, is beyond all cal- 
culation. The labouring classes now give up the en- 
joyment of spirituous liquors, for the superior pleasure 
of contemplating the wonders which this invention ex- 
poses to the human senses. 

According to the census just taken by the order of 
government, the population of New York amounts to 
4,892,568 souls, that of Philadelphia to 4,981,947, and 
the population of Washington, our capital, exceeds six 
millions and a half. 

Our celebrated travellers Dr. Clarke and Baron 
Humboldt, have just arrived from their researches into 
two of the countries of ancient Europe. By means of 
a new invention, Dr. Clarke crossed the Atlantic in 
seven days. He sailed up the ancient river Thames, 
to aspot which our antiquaries are now agreed must 
be the site of the once renowned city of London; but 
not a vestige of a human habitation remained. There 
existed the mutilated portion of a granite arch, which 
Dr. Clarke conceived might be the last remains of the 
once celebrated bridge of Waterloo. The Doctor pro- 
ceeded further up the river, to an elevated situation on 
the left bank, which commanded a view of savage but 
delightful scenery. This our antiquary conjectured 
might be the ancient Richmond-hill ; but he could not 
procure a single coin, or discover any one object of 
antiquarian research. Our traveller was extremely de- 
sirous of ascending the river yet higher, in order to 
reach the ancient Windsor, once the proud abode of 
England’s monarchs, but he was so annoyed by the 
tribes of savages, that he found it impossible to pro- 
ceed. Dr. Clarke intends next year to renew his tra- 
vels in this once glorious and now almost forgotten 
island ; and he will take with him a body of five and 
twenty of the United States’ troops, which will effec- 
tually repel any force that the savage inhabitants can 





attract the attention of the traveller, The principal 


The late voyage of Professor Wanderhagen to the 
}moon took up a space of nearly seven months, but 
the present expedition, it is. expected, will take up 
much less time. The body of the balloon wiltbe filled 
with the new gas discovered by our chemist, Dr. 
Etherly, and which is 800 times lighter than the 
lightest gas known to the ancient Europeans. The 
body of this balloon will not be circular, but a polygon, 
of an infinity of angles, and at each angle a pair of 
wings, all of which are worked with the greatest pre- 
cision and facility, by the most simple and beautifu } 
machinery. These wings at once create a draft, and 
determine the direction of the air at the will of the 
aéronaut, whose balloon is easily steered by a newly- 
constructed air-rudder. The boat of the balloon will 
contain twenty-five persons, and provisions for a 
twelvemonth. This boat has two immense self-acting 
wings, which, like a bird’s, condense the air under 
neath the boat, so as to assist in supporting the ma- 
chine. The boat itself will be covered with a paste 
made of the essence of cork, as a non-conductor of 
heat; and Professor Wanderhagan, having suffered so 
much from the cold in his previous voyage, will pro 
vide himself with a store of the “ condensed essense 
of caloric,” a cubic inch of which will keep up a brilli- 
ant light and an intense heat for four and twenty hours. 

The new mechanical steam-coach left Philadelphia 
at eight in the evening of the 3d ultimo, and arrived 
at Parrysburg, Greenland, at noon on the 5th, a dis- 
tance of 893 miles in ferty hours. It carried eighteer. 
in, and twenty-seven outside passengers, besides a 
great quantity of luggage. 

Last year, no less than 754 vessels sailed from Alaska, 
and the western coast of America, through the chan- 
nels separating America from North Georgia and 
Greenland. It is curious to reflect, that the very exis- 
tence of such a passage was a problem of difficult .so- 
lution to the Europeans, from the 16th to the 19th cen- 
turies. ‘This was then called the North-west Passage, 
and was first discovered by a navigator of great cele- 
brity among the English; but whether his name was 
Parry or Crocker, it is now impossible to ascertain, 
from the imperfect state of our records at that period. 

A chemist, deeply read in the sciences of the middle 
ages (the 18th and 19th centuries of the Christian zra) 
assures us that the English men of science, about the 
year 1800, plumed themselves much upon their dis- 
covering the means of making brilliant lights, by re- 
flectors, and the different gasses of oil and coal, burnt 
in various descriptions of lamps. How these pigmies 
would have hid their diminished heads, could they 
have foreseen our present perfection in lighting the 
atmosphere, by exciting attraction and motion amongst 
the constituent particles of light and heat! The aerc- 
meter of New York, at a trifling expense, produces a 
light in the atmosphere equal to the brightest moon- 
shine. So that darkness is unknown to the moderns ; 
and we experience only the gradations between the 
light of the moon and that of the sun, 








MRS, INCHBALD. 
This celebrated lady, a little before her death, deli- 
vered to an intimate female friend the only copy that 
she ever made of her Diary, with a strict injunction that 
it should be destroyed. It was represented to her, that 
a compliance with this request would be an injustice to 
her literary fame ; but she observed, that what she had 
written might, if published, hurt the feelings of some 
who survived her; and that though dictated at the time 
by the most honest intentions, it might probably be 
found to comtain a tincture of prejudice. Therefcre 
with rare and honourable candour, she insisted on 
making the sacrifice, and the work was accordingly 
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Poetry. 





THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF LIVERPOOL. 
GTI 
[ORIGINAL.] 
See ae 
T sing the neighbourhood of this town ; so many 
Have sung the town itself, that I intend 
To sing of something else. And now at any 
Time I allow my readers to commend, 
But if they value my esteem a penny, 
They must not censure me until the end. 
We poets, though we often talk outrageous, 
Are very seldom really courageous. 


Stidl, if Apollo or the Muse inspire us, 
We can insert in the Kaleidoscope ; 
And there may rank with Fremum or with Pyrus. 
(To rank abeve them let us humbly hope) 
Although Alcander (trifles often fire us) 
Tn hate to Latin gives his wrath full scope 3 
He was incens’d at something Pyrus said; 
Now, were I Pyrus—pshaw! I should be dead. 


Then my acquaintance are no flatterers; (blow em, 
They might be civil, or they might be mute ;) 
J told a friend that I should write a poem ; 
“¢ Pray did he think it would my talents suit ?” 
He cough’d and smil’d and cough’d, and then said, 
“Oh! hem! 
‘© This is too’ good a joke, you'll never do’t.”” 
I felt but queerish ; yet, as perhaps one knows 
More of one’s self than others do, ‘* here goes.” 


Stay ! first, of course, I must myself describe ; 
I’m of an ancient house in county Devon: 
To good Queen Bess’s days we trace our tribe, 
(Of royal dough she was the very leaven ;) 
My age to tell you, me you cannot bribe ; 
In height I'm five feet plus, but minus seven ; 
And my complexion’s rather pale than ruddy ; 
Indeed, to tell the truth, ’tis somewhat muddy. 


More in description if you will behold one, 

I stride immiensely ; I am too young to totter : 
Then for my dress, my hat though not an old one, 
Would not survive a blow from Mr. Potter ; 

J now wear broad-cloth, as the day’s a cold one, 
But shall wear Russias if to-morrow’s hotter ; 

I'll say, if you don’t think that I’ve said plenty, 

That I’m as handsome quite as ten in twenty. 


There are some authors, who on truth do trample 
Without compunction ; and you may depend, 

In books the store of lies is very ample. 
I love beefsteaks, yet can enjoy my friend ; 

Of what I’ve just observed, then here’s a sample ; 
For it is said (but who the falsehood penn’d 

I don’t remember ; memory is precarious ;) 

*Tis said, that ** nought carnivorous is gregarious.” 


I meant to have begun at the beginning 
Of this my poem ; I'am bound to say 
I’m a great sinner if digression’s sinning. 
Well, near the town the cricket players play ; 
I left the club,—"twas to avoid their grinning ; 
My talent is not striking, in that way ; 
They were the ** Liverpool ;” you smile, and so to 
Explain the metaphor, see ‘* pars pro toto.” 


Tis Wav’ rtree first that shall adorn my song, 
It has a church, some houses, and a pothouse ; 
Nay, more than one, and will have more ere long: 

These entice many, but they entice not us, 
We are too delicate to join the throng ; 

The Muse and I are fonder far of grottoes ; 
And here there was an antique sort of fount, 
But now some Goths have plac’d a pump upon’t. 


I’m very certain never truant urchin, 
When he an imposition got, or thump, 
Perchance for sneaking to some pit with perch in ; 
Nora third player, when the last play’d trump 
(I always tire for similies when searching) 
Look’d more aghast, than I’ve look’d at that pump: 
I’ve a regard for ruins, for they tell us, 
That, ere our time, there have liv’d other fellows. 


Here some, no doubt, will tell me I am stealing, 
And that my thoughts are not my own affirm ; 

But I have too much sense, as well as feeling, 
Aught to commit that merits the vile term 

Of literary plunder; I am dealing 
Upen my sole account ; I’m in no firm ; 

I am not one of the famed house, you know, 

Of Sinclair, Shaughnasey, D***, B*****, and Co. 


Proceeding onward, we soon come to Derby, 
Where there are many houses in a row ; 
Though it is churchless, let not that disturb you, 
It is provided with a chapel; so 

If during service there are any turbe, 

Rude, and ungodly, ’tis their fault you know : 
For some there are, such is their taste or whim, 
They in a row join sooner than a hymn. 


At Everton, as I am told, the houses 

Let very well; ’tis for their situation ; 

Aé to thé inmates I’m afraid their nous is 

A little bit in want of cultivation. 

There’s one exce} tion truly, but his house is 

A sort of p'eba'd, hybrid habitation, 

That Icoks like.—now to tell a name’s no joke, or 
I would disclose his, but he is a broker. 


Hence is a prospect that is very glorious, 

So that the day’s not wet, or river dry ; 

And having gained the hill by steps laborious, 
‘They say you may the Isle of Man espy. 

These Galileos they are cheats notorious, 

And “ there it lies,’ they say ; but here they lie. 
Some villages appear along the strand ; 

Bootle, the first ; the next is Litherland. 


*Tis there my fair one dwells; nay, Gents, don’t blame 
(She is so perfect, nobody could mend her ;) 
Saying thus much, I will not tell her name, 
For, if I did, *twould certainly offend her. 
But this is amatory verse ;~—for shame ! 
I am afraid that I am growing tender ¢ 
{ do not often prate of love afid folly, 
But’rather deal in gall or melancholy. 


Men are like Elgin’s statues, few complete ; 

How much those statues have cost this our nation t 
Though parts are wanting, heads and arms and feet, 
Yet "twas a money-making speculation ; 

And had the statues perhaps been ‘ sound and neat,” 
They had not gain’d such general admiration : 

So in like manner, ladies, skilled in‘arts, 

‘Somictimes chuse men who are in waat of parts. 


My Muse complains that her poetic feet 
Are somewhat blister’d, so I'll stop to bate-her. 


Hark! 
Business calls me, which does Fancy treaty, 





Commerce and Learning cat-and-dog-like greet 5 
Or, like the Thespian ‘and Investigator. 

I close this subject, therefore, and my trust is, 

That you’ll do me, if I have done it, JUSTICE. 


>< 


TO HER WHO CAN BEST UNDERSTAND 17, 


+ 


G, 


© Amor, et melle, et feile est fecundissimus.’’ 
-— 


From classic lore, with sickened heart I fiy 
To deepest shades of melancholy gloom ; 
Where late, while Myra smil’d, my raptur’d eye 
Saw thousand images of bliss to come. 


And are the visions of my fancy gone ? 
Have all my fondest hopes of lové ta’en flight # 
Oh, God! too dazzling fair the morning shone, 
That brightly heralded so black a night! 


Sweetly we passed our earlier years of joy,— 
The heart, the mind, a kindred passion felt; 
Till calumny distill’d her curst alloy 
Through souls where erst the kindest feelings dwelt. 
Shall we, my life! to sordid maxims bow ? 
Or check th’ asperings of our holy love ? 
Oh, bid the Idalian current freely flow ! 
Yet will one gaze fix the symbolic dove ! 
Think’st thoy the tows our ears delighted heard, 
Were lost on Heaven? ‘The book of record bears, 
In spotless characters, each plighted word ! 
My bosom, as my wife thy image wears ! 
Ah! ‘midst the crowds that to thy shrine may pour, 
When he is absent, once thy cherished fend, 
Remember, love! our /ast endearing hour, 
Then still my soul may on thy faith depend ! 


LEANDER, 


—P>>—> <> 


MAN, 
VERSIFIED FROM AN APOLOGUE BY DR. SHERIDAN, 
— 
Affliction one day, as she hark'd to the roar 
Of the stormy and struggling billow, 
Drew a beautiful form on the sands ef the shore 
With the branch of a weeping willow. 


Liverpool. 


Jupiter, struck with the noble plan, 
As he roam'd on the verge of the ocean, 
Breathed on the figure, and, calling it Man, 
Endued it with life and motion. 


A creature so glorious in mind and in frame 
So stamp’d with each parent’s impression, 
Among them a potnt of contention became, 
Each claiming the right of possession. 
He is mine, ‘said’ Affliction, [gave him his birth, 
I dlone am his ‘cause of creation : 
The materials were furnish’d by me, answer’d Eartha 
I gave him, said Jove, animation. 
The gods, all ‘assembled in ‘solemn Divan, 
After hearing each claimant's petition, 
Pronounced 8 definitive yerdict‘on Man, 
And thus settled his fate’s disposition: 


Let Affliction possess her own child, till the woes 
Of life cease to harrass and goad it : 

After death, give his body to Earth, whence it rose3 
‘And his spirit'to Jove, who bestow'd it. 








As the ichneumon does the alligator. 


———————e 
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THE STAGE. 


(From the Thespian. ) 


When Genius yet was artless, young, 
To list to Music’s yoice she — s 
Her blue eyes sparkled with delight, 
When rushed th’ enlivening measure lights 
Or beamed through tears, when on the gale, 
Floated the sad funereal wail ; 
Or launched their fires, when, as afar, 
Burst the proud note of glorious war. 
’Tis hushed: to Painting now she flew, 
Hills, woods, and turrets rose to View 3 
Here the soft landscape, slumbering, lay 
Beneath Italia’s placid ray : 
There, hills were pil’d mid wintry clouds, 
The snow their everlasting shrouds ; 
And far was seen the ocean wave, 
The seaman’s home,—the seaman’s grave. 
It past; and Poetry she sought, 
Whose pensive eyes were wild with thought 3 
Whose step was wayward as in madness 5 
Alert with joy,—or slow with sadness. 
As on this maiden’s arm she hung, 
Sweet were th’ inspired songs she sung. 
She sung the rural bower of bliss, 
Where steals the youth the glowing kiss ; 
She sung the field of smoky war, 
Where rolls in blood the battle car : 
Where every patriot seem’d to throw 
His every nerve—in every blow; 
Where some, while life’s last torrents run, 
Fling their last gaze on earth and sun ; 
And some drop ’neath the cannon’s shot ;== 
It bursts again,--they hear it not. 
Alternate, now, the deeds she sings, 
Of heroes, lovers, tyrants, kings. 
The busy town, the silent grove, 
But sweetest, still, she sung of love 3 
And every cord she touch’d upon 
Did vibrate back with nature’s tone. 
Tis o’er; and Genius turn’d her eye 
On Music, Painting, Poetry, 
And pe Se so much with each delighted, 
To see the lovely maids united. yi 
She wav’d her wand, and quick the three 
Knelt at her feet in fealty :— ' 
‘¢ Rise sisters !’” she exclaim’d, ** ’tis mine 
To bid your charms united shine !” 
She show’d them Shakspeare’s glowing page ; 
She wav’d--and round them rose the Stage. 
PINDAR. 


Lwerpool, August 30, 821. 
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CRITICAL SITUATIONS 1 N 
Mraughts. 


SITUATION VI. 
(Number 13 of Sturges.) 
— 

White to move and win. 
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THE PLAY. 
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Dd. 1726 WHITE wins. 


Scientific Wecords. 


[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, 
singular Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, 
Ph hical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mine. 
ralogical Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural 

History, Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; to be 

continued in a Series through the Volume. ] 





HEAT DISCOVERED IN THE MOON’S RAYS. 


The following interesting experiment was made by 
Dr. Howard, by means of a differential thermometer of 
his own invention.-“* Having blackened the upper ball 
of my differential thermometer, I placed it in the focus of 
a 13 inch reflecting mirror, which was opposed to the light 
of a bright fall moon. The liquid began immediately to 
sink, and in half a minute was depressed 8°, where it be- 
came stationary. On placing a screen between the mirror 
and the moon, it rose again to the same level, and was 
again depressed on removing this obstacle:” This ex- 
periment was repeated several times, in, presence of 
some of Dr. Howard’s friends, and always with the 
same result. 





CHINESE BOOK. 


A curious book, printed in the Chinese language, 
containing 146 pages, printed only on one side of very 
fine tissue paper, was recently discovered by a tea dealer 
at the bottom of a chest of tea. It is supposed to have 
been packed by mistake in the wrong package, in China. 





SHERRY WINE. 


A regime who is a lover of good wine, on looking 
into his te food the other da: Wren — on a 
ipe of Sherry lying near a pj eira, discovered, 
oth great pit that on the head of the Sherry pi 
there was a great many long small worms round the 
little wood peg where the cask had been bored to. taste 
the wine, but not one worm near the peg of the Madeira 
pipe; and on inquiry of different wine merchants, he 
finds that it is constantly the case, that Sherry always 
breeds worms, but Madeira does not. : ; 





PORES QF THE SKIN. 


Every part of the human skin is full of excretery 
ducts or pores, which emit superfluous humour, 
continually, from the mass. of the circulating @uid. 

In order to view the pores, cut a small layer of 
the upper skin with a sharp razor as thin as possi- 
ble; then immediately cut a second, from the same 
place, which apply to the microscope, and in a piece 
not larger than a grain of sand can cover, innume- 
rable pores will be perceived, as plainly as little 
holes pricked by a fine needle may be discerned, if 
it be held ap against the sun. 

The scales of the outer skin prevent any distinct 
view of the pores, unless they are scraped away with 
a penknife, or cut off in the above manner; but if 
a piece of the skin between the fingers, or in the 
palms of the hands, be so prepared and then exa- 
mined, the light will be seen very piainly through 
the pores, 

Mr. Leuwenheck endeavours to give some slight 
notion of the incredible number of pores iu a human 
body. He supposes there are one hundred and 
twenty such pores in a line one-tenth of an inch 
long ; however, to keep within compass, he reckons 
only one hundred. An inch in length will then 
contain a thousand in a row, and a fuot twelve 
thousand. According to this computation, a foot, 
square must have iu it a hundred and forty-four 
millions: and supposing the superfices of a middle- 
sized man to be fourteen feet square, there wiil, be 
in his skin two thousand and sixteen millions of, 
pores. 

To acquire some clearer idea still of this prodi- 
gious number of pores by our conception of time, 


sists of sixty minutes, and each minute of sixty 
seconds, or sixty pulsations of an artery: in one hour 
there will then be three thonsand and six hundred 
pulses; in twenty-four hours, eighty-six thousand and 
four hundred ; and in a year, thirty-one millions five 
hundred -and ‘thirty-six thousand. But there ere 
about sixty-four times as many pores in the susface 
of a man’s skin; aud therefore, he must live sixty- 
four years, ere he willhave a pulsation for every 
pore in his skin. 

The pores through-.which we daily perspire, are 
more particularly remarkable inthe hands and feet; 
for if the hands be well washed with soap, and exa- 
mined with but an indifferent glass, in the palm, or 
upon the ends and first juints of the thumb and 
fingers, innumerable little ridges parallel to each 
other, of equal bigness and distance will be found; 
upon which ridges the pores may be perceived by 1 
very good eye, lying in rows, even without a glass ; 
but viewed through a glass, every pore seems like 
a little fountain, with the perspiration lying therein ; 
and if wiped away, it will be found immediately tv 
spring up again, 





aneesttrt eanteenaaan 
Antiquities. 


CURIOUS DOCUMENT. 


—— 
[From the Chester Guardian.] 








a 
Rates of Servants’, Labourers’, and Hirers’ Wages ap- 
pointed at the General Séssions for the Peace, within 
the City of Chester, anno 39 R. Elizabethe. 
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let-ys reckon with Mersenaus, that ach hour con- 


* with meate the yeare, the day, 
drinke. without de. with 
Smith £1 6 8 £5 00 2d. 
Wheelwrighte.........0.0.2 0 0 510 0  2ob. 
Plowewrighte.....0000-110 0 500 2 
Millwrighte..........0...1 3 4 #5100 3 
Master carpenter... 213 4 513 4 & 
Servant carpenter 100 #3100 1 
JOYNET oeroveeeee «+2110 @ 400 2 
Rough Mason.......0.00. 1 6 8 5 0 0 2ob. 
Plai ww l 00 500 2 
SAWIEL srecccccesrecersveeveeee k & O 410 0 2 
Lyme maker.eoeereeeel 3 0 £68 2 
Bricklayer......wweewl O80 400 2 
Brickman... ll 6 0 410 0 2 
Sclater .. sescaccccancceeeeeeel O 0 400 2 
Tyler weet 6 0 848° 4 2 
Tyle makef........0000008080L10 0 400 2 
7) Lynne weaver... 00 400 1 
Turner... ..cssereee 1460 300 121 
Wolsey Weaver ....usee lt 8 0 313 0 1 
Cowper. 110 0 400 2 
Miller ocpsrcccncpooppecccoeecse 1.10 ..0 40 0 2 
Fuller. ‘ . 15.0 313 4 lok. 
Malter......rccccsccoeveee ll 3 4 4 0 0 Iqr. 
Thatcher......000- creel O 0 4 0 0 1 
Shingler .....cccccccrseereeree lL 10 0 40 0 I 
Shoeman ......-ccccscresreee 1 0 O 213 0 Job. 
DYE€P....csecccscceccrecessreere lt 6 8 313 4 lob, 
HOsiers.........se0cercseereeel 3.0 310 0 } 
Sla-makers ........0008080481 00 400 2 
Tamners cccccocrrsvesscesereee 1 6 0 4 0 0 1 
“ 0 0 313 4 2 
16. 0 310 0 1 
0 0 310 0 1 
0 0 316 0 1 
7 0 410 0 4 
Saddlers....... qcencccasacesces 1 SO =H OHO 2ob. 
SpuUrriers ..-seccccsereeeee ll 5 O 40 0  QQb, 
Cappers ececeeereererreeereesel OF 0 $10 0 @ 
Hatemakers .... 000000000. 1.10 0 410 0 2 
BOWIUEFS .sccccccecacarcsersseee lL 8 O 400 2 
Fletchers ...ccccrcorsesccceeel 0 0 310 0 @ 
Arrowhead-makers 015 @ 310 0 1 
Butchers. 168 310 Q 2 
COOKES ....0eseeee cocceccece +1 0 0 3.5 0 2 
Bayliff of husbandry......2 0 0 400 8 
Mowers Of grass.......+004 4 
Taskers ....scscecssssseeerere 4 
Reapers ....cececeseerssecsoee 2 
Mowers of corne .....+++. ‘ 4 
Servants of the best sorte 1 00 300 
Servants of the 2d sorte010 0 2 00 
Servants of the 3d sorteO 8 O 115 @ 
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SHMen and slanners. 
CURTAIN LECTURES. 


—_—. 


BY FRANCIS FREMUM, GENT. 





NO. V. 
THE AUTHOR. 

—__— 
Come, tell us all. What sort of man is he, 
How vy how finished? Are his eyes blue, or bear 

the: 
The oaleun of the night? Let us know, too, 
The manner of his thoughts, and his affections ! 
Old Play. 

— i 

It has been the custom of essayists, and writers 
in my present situation, to dedicate the first num- 
ber or so of their papers to a minute description of 
their persons, and a sketch of their lives. “ It is 
time,” thought I, as I stepped into bed, last night, 
“to give my readers some account of myself;” so 
I lay with my eye fixed on the tester of my bed, 
endeavouring to delineate my features, person, and 
character; but all my efforts were in vain; I found 
I must either say too much or too little; I must 
pourtray myself rather as 1 wished to be, than what 
I was; and I felt convinced that the task would 
be as unpleasing to my own sense of propriety and 
self opinion, as it would most likely be uninteresting 
to my readers. ‘They may take me as they find 
me,” said J at last; “what matter is it to them 
what I am, so long as I amuse. If they have any 
curiosity on the subject, they must remain unsatis- 
fied.” So, with this determination I half turned 
round in bed, extended my left arm over the side 
of it, and having brushed off the ashes from my 
segar with my little finger, I resumed my puffing 
with a different train of thoughts, which shall make 
their appearance in some future number. 

This morning a young friend called on me, and 
after sitting a while, he said, that he had found an 
eld letter from an acquaintance of his, written dur- 
ing a tour in Westmoreland, which might be of 
use to me in my capacity of Curtain Lecturer; that 
1 if I should ever be too lazy to furnish a piece, 
or not have-one ready in time, I might send this 
same letter to make up the deficiency. Now, I 
have not so much taste as to fob off the writings 
of others as my own: J looked over the papers he 
produced, partly through curiosity, and partly to 
gratify my friend, intending not to make use of 
them in any way; but a glance or two decided me 
in changing my determination, and I read aloud 
what without further comment I give my readers: 

“My dear James,—I have site a new acquain- 
tance in my travels, and I hasten to give you a 
description of him. I arrived in this village on 
Thursday afternoon, and meaning to stay here all 
night, I gave my horse in charge of the hostler, and 
set off to take a view of the neighbouring scenery. 
After walking about a mile and a half, [ found my- 
self at the summ‘t of a hill, which gave me as com- 
plete a prospect as I could wish. It was a lovely 
evening. The hill on which T had taken my stand, 
Sloped gradually down to a most luxuriant plain, 
over which the eye travelled a space of nearly twenty 
miles. This plain was not thickly wooded, but irre- 
gularly interspersed with clumps of trees, behind 
many of which lay concealed small villages, discover- 
able only by the modest spires and turrets of their 
churches, or the faint blue smoke of the farmer's 
social fire. The exquisite verdure of the country; 
the flocks of sheep and cattle, which alone appeared 
to give life to the picture; the magnificent mansions 
and picturesque villas of the noblemen and gentry 
of the country,—displayed at once the ample and 
bounteous gifts of nature, and the presence of in- 
dustry wealth and independence. The sun now nearly 
finishing his daily course, as he gave a temporary 
glow to the white-washed walls of the cottages, and 





the large and loftier windows of their more wealthy 
neighbours, seemed to smile on the spot and bless 
it ere he bid it farewell for the night: I never felt 
my amor patrie more strong than when gazing at 
this moment on the highly-cultivated fields of my 
dear native land. I was wrapt ina profound reverie 
on the beauty of the view, when 1 heard a step, and 
almost at the same instant a voice near me, ‘ You 
admire the prospect, Sir.’ ‘ It is, indeed, a fine one; 
I hope it is as happy as it looks.’ ‘I fear not,” said 
the stranger ; ‘I remember when I was young such 
a scene as this would have given rise to just such a 
wish as you have expressed; but I am older now, 
and I have learnt from sad experience, that even the 
most beautiful country may be the seat of vice and 
unhappiness; and that we must judge more from 
what we know than what we imagine or wish.’ 
‘You are right,’ I replied; but still, supposing your 
idea to be a correct one, that I see vice clothed in 
most beautiful attire, must I cease to think it bean- 
tiful because it is neither so happy nor so good as I 
would wish? ‘Ah! Sir, said he; ‘I repeat, you 
are young ; live some few years and you will feel as 
Ido, You will pity that beauty which is but show, 
and sigh when you reflect, that, like the dream of 
childhood, it may be dissipated with the setting sun.’ 
As he spoke, the god of day had sunk behind the 
hill, and the shadows of darkness covered the objects 
of my admiration. 

“¢ This scene, Sir, is not more congenial to my 
feelings than the other ; for I may say with Cowper, 


‘ Me, fruitful scenes and prospects waste, 
Alike admonish not to ream ; 

These tell me of enjeyments past, 
And those of sorrows yet to come.’ 


“As my companion spoke those lines, I took the 
opportunity of attentively scrutinizing his person. 
He was rather a little man. His countenance bore 
the mark of hard study, and much internal suffering ; 
and when be spoke, you perceived immediately, by 
its expression, the colour and nature of his dis- 
course; and, though you might be certain that 
what he said was what he really thought, yet there 
appeared a diffidence and mistrust of himself, as 
if he knew more than he spoke, and wanted words 
to express his meaning. A smile of benevolence 
played on his lip, and his pale and sickly cheek 
corresponded with the thin figure, which shewed 
too plainly that Consumption had marked him for 
her victim. His dark gray eye glistened as he 
spoke; and when he ceased, he stroked his thick 
black hair from his forehead, with a sigh, at once 
of despondency and the effect of weakness. He 
was dressed in an old threadbare suit of mourning, 
and his appearance, even without the book he car- 
ried, convinced me J was in the company of a poor 
scholar. ¥ answered his sigh as I regarded him ; 
and I determined to become better acquainted, 
There was an appearance of pride and better days 
about him, which seemed to insure me against any 
ill effects from my complaisance, and after some 
further conversation I was pleased to hear him 
accept my invitation to sup with me. We entered 
the village inn, where I intended to pass the night, 
and I felt a satisfaction in the idea, that I was gild- 
ing with pleasure (slight as it might be) an hour 
or two of a life which appeared to have been well 
acquainted with grief. As supper went on, however, 
he brightened up; his looks became if possible more 
intelligent, and I traced the lines of wit and humour 
in a countenance, which by its wan appearance, seem- 
ed to mock the vestige of what it might have been in 
former days. When supper was removed, our host 
placed on the table a bottle of what he assured us was 
genuine Hollands, accompanied by a large pitcher of 
boiling water, and an old silver sugar dish filled with 
double refined. I pr d a lot of real Havannah 
segars, determined to make my new acquaintance as 
happy as in me lay; for I well knew what a luxury 
is was, to those who smoked, to breathe the fine 
perfume of the pure and unadulterated tobacco. 
My friend, as he viewed my treasure, appeared 








—— 


indeed delighted; and as he lighted his segar, he 
exclaimed, ‘ Let those, who form their ideas of what 
is correct from the narrow conceptions of their child. 
hood, or the idle routine of fashionable life, hold in 
contempt the mild fragrance and exhilarating qua. 
lities of the Indian weed. Most dear it is tome! my 
comfort in affliction, my soother in pain, my delight 
in moments of enjoyment! It gilds those hours, 
which, wanting it, would be silver only; and, throw. 
ing down its gauntlet to care, laughs at her approach, 
aud repels her attack withsmoke! To you, Sir, Tam 
truly grateful; and only regret it may, perhaps, 
never be in my power to repay your politeness and 
attention.’ 

‘I had half fixed with myself what should be 
my reward, and took occasion to tell him that I 
should be more than repaid, if he would satisfy the 
curiosity I felt to know more about him than I then 
did. After a short pause, he agreed to give me a 
sketch of hislife; and, after replenishing our glasses, 
the poor scholar sent forth a volume of smoke, and 
gave me his history in nearly the following words.—” 

Here I ceased reading, and glancing over the 
remaining pages, I observed to my friend, that the 
name of the poor gentleman was not mentioned, 
He said that the writer, he supposed, had not.mamed 
him, perhaps from a feeling of delicacy. ‘ Very 
possibly,” said I; * but do you know no one whom 
this account resembles?” He hesitated, looked at 
me, then at the papers, and then at meagain. To 
be sure; why, what a fool Iam! Mr. Fremum, it 
is yourself!” Why, so it is intended; but really 
your correspondent has flattered me up so highly, 
that I could not believe it was a description of my- 
self, until I looked further, and saw from the story 
that it actually is so. I met your friend in my short 
journey in search of health; and I did not feel more 
grateful to him for his kind attention that evening, 
and the few days he passed with me, than J do now 
for the terms in which he has spoken of me. He 
was rather mistaken, as you find by the conclusion, 
in his idea of my extreme poverty; my illness and 
sorrow having made me more negligent in my dress 
than I generally am: but he is a good-hearted lad, 
and has unconsciously been of service to me. I 
wanted a description of myself for my readers; and 
after qualifying those few pages, by striking out 
intelligent countenance and benevolent smile, and 
some more pretty phrases, this will do very well.”"— 
‘“ Nay, nay,” said my friend; “you send it as it is, 
or not at all.” 

After some argument, I agreed to this, with the 
compromise, that I should make any necessary apo- 
logy, which might serve to do away, in some mea- 
sure, the very apparent vanity which prompted me 
to exhibit so flattering a likeness. So here it is; 
and J will merely say, that I do not deserve half the 
commendation; but an enthusiastic young man has 
thought otherwise, and the blame must lie with 
him. My own story shall be told at some future 
period. I will devote a paper, now and then, to the 
subject; but I do not wish to tire the patience of 
either my readers or myself, with a prolonged ac- 
count of my life and adventures. 








DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

a 
(From a Correspondent—ALCANDER, of Manchester.) 

a 
It is very easy to talk about economy ; and Iand my 
family talked so long about it, that, at length, we be- 
ganin good earnest to try what could be done, to lessen 
the enormous weight of household expenses, taxes, 
and manifold other grievances. JI began with suggest- 
ing, that, as London, in consequence of the many 
spirited improvements cafried into execution by the 
corporation, was now become a tolerably healthy 
place, we might give up our country house, and there- 
by save nearly one half of our domestic expenses, 
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Negatived unanimowsly. 1st, Because’ nobody now 
lived in London. 2d, Because every body hada country 
house. And lastly, in the shape of an interrogation, 
« What. would the world say?” I next hinted, that, as 
carriages passed our door, at least a dozen timesa day, 
and we might have hackney coaches when we pleased, 
the expense of the chariot might be saved. Negatived 
unanimously. 1st, Because stage coaches linger on the 
road. 2d, Because my wife and daughters are always 
sick in stage coaches. 3d, Because positively there is 
no riding in stage coaches. And 4th, because one 
cannot always get a hackney coach without a deal of 
waiting. These resolutions were also flanked by the 
awful interrogatory ** What would the world say?” I 
then tried some other articles; but, as they were all 
voted necessary, nem. con. I need not trouble you with 
the recital, nor with the learned debates which fol- 
lowed each of my propositions; but, as Icontinued to 
express my dissatisfaction, and frequently to hint that 
I must and would begin a system of economy, I was at 
length assured that something effectual should be done 
to silence my clamours; and, accordingly, we have gone 
on, for a considerable time, pursuing a system of eco- 
nomy, which, I am confidently assured, is that prac- 
tised in higher places, and by greater personages. It 
would fill your whole paper were I to give you all the 
particulars in which we have been so saving; but a 
few items may be sufficient toinstruct your readers how 
to husband their finances in dear times. The first re- 
markable effort, I remember, was locking up the small 
beer cellar, by which means, two important points 
were gained. Ist, The servants coudd not drink the 
beer when the door was locked. And 2d, They 
would not drink it when the door was opened, as it 
happened to turn sour. I remember I was one day 
told that we had saved, in the course of a month, 
three shillings and sixpence by this contrivance; and 
the same night, I paid three guineas for tickets to Sig- 
nior Squalini’s concert. <nother time, a prodigious 
saving, amounting, in six weeks, to above half-a-crown, 
was introduced, in the consumption of tens candles, 
for the kitchen and nursery; and my bill for wax 
lights, for two routs, in that time, did not exceed five 
pounds sixteen shillings sterling. Much about this 
time I was told of the expense of job horses, and 
therefore gave £160 for a pair of greys, both of which 
Gied within half a year, although they were kept at 
the same livery stable from which I had my jobs. 
Some of my family were annual guinea-subscribers to 
adispensary; but, it being strongly surmised that public 
charities were grossly abused, andonesmoney absolutely 
thrown away, it was unanimously agreed to retrench 
this superfluity ; and the same day, one of my annual 
subscribers gave thirty-five guineas for a. small suit of 
lace, to Mrs. Mechlin, the great milliner, of Bond. 
street. Another very great saving (the fruit of honest 
industry and ingenuity ) was, that my females learned 
to make up a great many articles of dress, formerly 
given out for that purpose; caps, shoes, and other 
articles were so neatly made and mended, last summer, 
preparatory to our annual visit to Brighton, that it was 
clearly demonstrated to me, upon black and white, 
that the same things made in the shops, would have 
come to three or four pounds: and that summer, I 
well remember, the house at Brighton cost me nine 
guineas a week for rent; and was soconvenient, that, in 
consequence of the above savings, we continued there 
a month longer than usual. 

As I believe it is universally agreed that the neces- 
saries of life are scandalously wasted, I assure you 
there is no. such waste permitted in my family; no 
bread used that is not three days old, which all allow 


Nee aes 


to be an admirable expedient; and, while I can con- 


of nearly twelve, or, perhaps, fourteen shillings, by this 
expedient, you will not think me a miser when J tell 
you that my pastry-cook’s bill for desserts, during the 
same time, exceeded £64 sterling. Sometimes, how- 
ever, these systems of economy are not carried in my 
family without considerable debating. I remember, 
on one occasion, when the tax on water was called for, 
a retrenchment was proposed in that essential article ; 
but, when I asked my family’s opinion about a pipe of 
port, for which I gave, that morning, the sum of £128, 
it was unanimously voted to be reasonable. I might 
instance, in many other cases, the very great savings 
which I have been enabled to make by this excellent 
system; but what are already noticed may be sufficient 
to explain the nature of the system, and to enable your 
readers to judge whether they have ever seen any 
thing like it, either in public or private affairs. If they 
have, or if they give me credit, they will at once per- 
ceive all that I have been labouring to prove—the diffi- 
culty of economising. One gentleman, indeed, to 
whom I showed a rough draught of my scheme, 
affected to treat it as a matter of very great facility. 
He had even the assurance to tell me that all the diffi- 
culty I complained of, and all the difficulty complained 
of in higher places, arose from economists not know- 
ing which end to begin at. ‘ Your economists, now- 
a-days,” said he, “ are a set of chandler’s-shop politi- 
cians ; they can reckon, and they can save the farthings 
and fractions on pennies and twopences, while they 
lavish pounds without any reckoning at all; and for 
one penny saved in necessaries, a pound, at least, goes 
for luxuries.” 








MARRIAGE. 
—_ 


“In marriage, if love be not thy chiefest motive, 
thou wilt soon grow weary of the married state, and 
stray from thy promise to search out thy pleasures in 
forbidden places,"=—Penn. 


ie 


Of all the events in the stage of tife, mone surpasses 
in importance the selection of a wife. Our temporal 
happiness and comfort always depend upon the ob- 
ject of our choice and attachment; and, frequently, 
our prosperity, advancement, or respectability in life 
repose on her frugality, counsel, or discretion. 

Advice, in various forms, have been given by the 
“grave and gay” on this momentous subject; yet, 
after all their labour, we see, too often, prejudice and 
passion guiding, whilst truth and reason are disre- 
garded, and only take their proper situation when 
lamentably toolate. Ihave adramatic letter, sent by a 
lacy toa gentlemen, onthe choice of a wife, andonbeha- 
viourafter marriage,which brings in the names of about 
fifty different plays. Whether it has before appeared 
in print or not, I cannot say; but I judge it will merit 
insertion in your paper; and, as marriage is ‘* not to 
be taken in hand unadvisedly, lightly, or wantonly,” 
it will be well for your junior readers to give the sub- 
ject that consideration and reflection which is due to 
its serious importance. 

“ Your last was an Agreeable Surprise to me; you 
say that you are resolved not to be an Old Bachelor ; 
that Love makes a Man. In short, lam pleased; but 
yet [think you have a Ceur de Lion. Marriage, my 
dear friend, is a Lottery, and the Chances are, at least, 
Two to One against you. But As you like it; All’s well 
that ends well, and I sincerely wish you happiness, 
whether you are married to the AZaid of the Mill,a 





Maid of the Oaks, an Irish Widow, or an Heiress, 


gratulate myself on a saving, in the course’ of a year, 


Pll tell you what, the times are new deceitful, and Suck 
things are as your being blessed with a Romp ; witha 
Capricivus Lady, a Jealous Wife, and one who is fond 
of Fashionable Levities or Dissipation. 1 know it is 
the Way of the World and Love ala Mode to make 
riches the first object, though she were more versed in 
the School for Scandal than in the School for Wives ; 
though she could makeJZuch Ade about Nothing ; and, 
though she could never return you Love for Love. 
This is making A bold Stroke fora Wife with a ven- 
geance, and the consequence is often an Unhappy 
Marriage. But a Word to the Wise, although it is 
now the Bon Zon, I would rather have you play the 
Beggar's Opera than marry any woman whose affec- 
tion for her husband would be gone in less than Three 
Weeks after Marriage, or from whom you might ever 
be wishing to get a Divorce.—Supposing you now, then, 
married toan amiable woman, return ber JZeasure 
for Measure ; never give her the least cause toimagine 

that you have been educated in the School for Rakes, 
or that you area Man of Jfode; for that character 

implies a Gomester, a Duellist, or a Careless Husband. 
Cross Purposes will happen in the happiest families. 
Should your wife prove ll in the Wrong, never show 

yourself a Provoked Husband, but by reasoning calmly 

with her, show yourself her Faithful Guardian ; 

but, more especially, if she acknowledge her errors, 

never let the Fair Penitent be a Mourning Bride. In 

short, do but prove yourself a Tender Husband, and 

that behaviour will be a Padlock on her affections, and 

Ihave not the least doubt of your living a Constant 

Couple.” 

Your paper has not unfrequently been the medium 
of promoting sweet concord and happiness amongst 
your various readers; I mean in the way of love. The 
care of Jessamy and his deary terminated in the most 
speedy and felicitous manner; but the affair of Widow 
Goodman does not appear to be so easily decided. I 
believe your correspondent, Marcus Redhead, has 
given her excellent advice as touching the law of the 
case; and I would only appeal to common sense to 
second his superior arguments. 

It appears that the widow has an extremely warm 
affection for Mr. Tardy, as may be gathered from the 
way in which she gives his name; but to Mr. Look- 
sharp she appears to have a sort of antipathy, merely 
for having declared himself too early, and thus de- 
barred her from receiving the addresses of Mr. Tardy. 
Now, if Mr. Looksharp values personal ease and hap- 
piness—-to a jarring companion, let him at once volun- 
tarily resign the lovely widow to his more fortunate 
rival; for it is the verdict of common sense and 
common reason, that she should be united to him she 
loves best and values most. The widow has perhaps 
something handsome in pocket, which, to Mr. Look- 
sharp, may possess great attraction; yet, even that 
cannot confer happiness. If he be lost to all feeling 
except the love of money, I can neither say nor advise 
anymore. He will, of course, not be inclined to throw 
away the main chance, and will say, this man may ad. 
vise, and that lawyer may prate, but, as for me, I’li 
not be soeasily cajoled out of my widow, so I'll sing 
with Ramsay, 

‘There’s meikle good love in bands and bags, 

And siller and goud’s a sweet complexion ; 


But beauty and wit, and virtue in rags, 

Have tint the art of gaining affection. 
Love tips his arrows with woods and parks, 

And castles and riggs, and moors and meadows; 
And naething can catch our modern sharks, 

But well-tochered lasses or jointered widows. 


ANTONIUS WISEACRE., 





Bokon, August, 10, 
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Chit Chat. 


Hashions for September. 





LiaRs. 
(From the Times.] 

‘¢ The hardened liar is that sort of criminal of whose 
reform every reasonable man must despair. Every occur- 
rence which he sees or hears of affords an opportunit; 
for the exercising of his calling. Besides being en 
to him by habit, the offence is in itself so easy to a 
knave, the temptation seems so immediate, the detection 
so remote, and the punishment (that of mere disgrace 
for the most ) one to which his feelings are so 
utterly insensible, that none would be at the trouble of 
mens a if it were not easier to cure a 
thousand honest simpletons of their credulity, than to 
prevail on a single liar to repent. 


Let the d jade wince !<—Esop says, ** There was 
a Snake got into a Smith’s shop, and fell to licking of 
a File: she saw the File bloody and still the bolder she 
was, the more eagerly she licked it, upon a foolish fancy 
that it was the File that bled, and that she herself had 
the better on’t. In conclusion—when she could lick no 
longer, she fell to biting ; but finding at last she could 
do no more good upon it with her teeth than with her 
tougue, she fairly left it.” 








SNUFF TAKING. 
Frederick I. of Prussia, standing one day at the win- 
dow of his palace, perceived that one of his pages took 
a pinch of snuff from his box, which lay on the table. 
He did not interrupt him’; but, turning round immedi- 
ately afterwards, he asked, ‘* Do you like that snuff- 
box 2”? The page was confounded, and made no reply. 
TheKing his question, and the page said, trem- 
bling, that he thought it beautiful. ‘*‘ In that case,” 
— Frederick, ** take it, for it is too small for us 
both.” 





DOING THE THING IN STYLE. 

It is said that a theatre, of ig 3 ome dimensions, 
is about to be in Paris. ¢ Stage will be one 
hundred feet high, and three hundred feet deep. The 
dramas performed in this new theatre are all to be of 
the romantic kind : the scenes will be laid on mountains, 
= vallies, ‘beside ee ~s eee od in the clouds, 

e opening piece will have wing attractive 
title ese The unknown Spirit of the Mysterious Grotto; 
or, the immense Vacuum of the Solitude of the Desert.” 
Each box will be provided with a telescope ! 


The people of Antwerp, who are fond of theatrical 
amusements, but ial to early hours, haye, in conse- 
quence of the performances at.the Theatre terminatin 
so late, caused the following advertisement to be inenstied 
in the Antwerp Journal :—*‘ The inhabitants of this city, 
who love to enjoy what they pay for, have determined, 
if theatrical performances are prolonged beyond eleven 
o'clock, to carry their nightcaps to the theatre, and to 
erder supper between the acts.’ 


Lord Norbury was so pressed going up the grand 
staircase to the King’s levee, that he would have fallen 
but for the general solicitude and kindness felt for him : 
having recovered himself by the assistance ef those 
pce, Pn he addressed the Lord Chancellor, who was 
near him—‘* My Lord Chancellor, we have tried many 
hard cases, but you will allow that this stair-case is the 


hardest of all!’ 


An Extraordinary Draught of FishemA few days 
since, as a'young gentleman of this nei, was 
fishing with a drag net, assisted only by two keepers, 
they caught, at one draught, 167 brace of Tench, the 
smallest of which weighed above half a pound.—Here- 


ford paper. 
Longevity.--We stated in our last that a witness 105 
ears of age was examined at Worcester assizes; we 
ewe since heard that a brother of this man died very 
yang at the age of one hundred and stven.—Hereford 
apere " 


Anecdote of George 1I.—When his Majesty George 
the Second was once on a sea excursion, there 
signs of an approaching storm. The noise occasioned 
on deck by the preparations to meet it, called his Ma- 
jesty from below, to inquire into the cause. On bein 
informed that they were ‘* preparing for a storm,” his 
Bajos instant commands were, ‘Double my 

















6 | accomplished it, even aided by the spring-board, which 


Warxine Dress.—A black bombasin high gown ; 
the body is made tight to the shape; the collar, which 
falls in the pelerine style, is covered with folds of black 
» placed one above another. The long sleeve is 
mo tight, and is finished at the hand with folds to 
rrespond. The epaulette is very full; it is composed 
by narrew bands. 


co 
of crape; the fulness is interse y 9 
eaten of giahetnens somingtel De betion by 

rosettes. The trimming of the bottom of the 


skirt consists of a number of folds cut bias, and placed 
one above another. The pelisse worn over this is 
of black gros de Naples; the b ht to the shape, 
and the bust fini in front with crape braiding. 
The sleeve is of an easy width; it is adorned at the 
pret a broad band of black crape, with a full rouleau 


at each edge. 
The epaulette consists of large puffs of crape, some- 
thing in the crescent form, drawn through bands of 
silk. High standing collar, covered with crape. The 
bows which fasten the pelisse up in front are also of 
crape; they are very full, with pointed ends. The 
trimming of the bottom of the skirt is likewise of the 
same material. Head dress, a bonnet of gros de Naples, 
lined with white, and finished at the edge by a double 
rouleau of black crape;_the brim is wide, but not ve' 
deep; the crown small, and rather pointed at top ;_ blac! 
crape flower, and gros de Naples strings. 

he cornette worn under the bonnet is of white crape, 
as is also the ruffe. 

Black chamois shoes and gloves. 

EvENING Dress.—A low gown made of new ma- 
terial, black crape, figured with black satin; it is 
worn over a black sarsnet slip: the corsage is cut square, 
and low round the bust, which is decorated with a 
wreath of white crape leaves, and folds of the same 
material shade the bosom. The shape of the back 
is formed by a new brace of a ular pretty make; 
it is in the figure of a heart Sehind, and finished 
at the bottom by a full crape bow: three bands placed 
at some distance from each other form the shape at the 
sides. Short full sleeves confined to the arm by a cra 
band. The trimming of the skirt is composed of plain 
black crape, intermixed with black ~~ de Naples and 
silk buttons ; it is of a perfectly novel form. The hair is 
dressed low, in full but light ringlets at the sides of the 
face, and very far off the forehead. A wreath of black 
crape roses goes round the head. Necklace and ear-rings 
jet. Black chamois leather shoes and gloves. 

EnetisH WaLxine Dr¥ss.—Round dress of black 
bombasin, trimmed round the border with puffings of 
black crape. Short scarf cloak of French grey sarsnet, 
trimmed with small puffing head crape and Urling’s 
Chantilly lace. Bonnet of black gros de Naples, lined 
with grey and white crape points ; the bonnet surrounded 
by a beautiful plume of black heron’s and paddi fea- 
thers, and a small crape flower over the right ear.— 
Triple ruff of white crape; black chamois slippers ; 
and black silk gloves. 








Correspondence. 
EXTRAORDINARY LEAPING. 


—~—— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

ie 
S1r,—A paragraph, which is now making the tour of 
the provincial papers, records a feat, which, if true, is 
one of the most extraordinary in the gymnastic annals 
of this or any other age or country. The following is a 

literal copy : 

‘John Hullchon, a private in the 77th regiment, 
lately undertook for a trifling wager to leap over one of 
the gullies near Sunderland, which is twenty-five feet 
eight inches across, and twenty feet deep, and won.” 

I have seen some good leaping in my time, having 
been somewhat of an enthusiast in the gymnasia; but 
I never witnessed any thing to be compared to this 
feat; and I feel convinced, that the celebrated Ireland, 
who was called the Flying Phenomenon, could notdhave 





imparts such an accelerated impulse in stage vaulting. 


rode should leap the distance of eight yards, including 
a tail of about four feet, which was accomplished, and 
was deemed a considerable spring for a horse remark: 
able for spirit and action. What then must we think 
of a man exceeding this distance by one fodt, eight 
inches ? 

I would willingly be one to make up a putse, to in- 
duce this John Hullchon to exhibit in this neighbour. 
hood. Surely he is not like the man in the fable, who 
eould only leap at Rhodes. In conclusion I have only 
to observe, that amongst the best leapers I ever met 
with, and I have always sought them out, I never 
found one who could master seven yards on a level 
ground; and I cannot believe it possible, that this so/* 
dier can exceed that distance by nearly five feet. In 
the hope of hearing more of this surprising feat, 

I am yours, &c. 


The Mayor's Ball. 


MOST INFAMOUS HOAX. 


Ce ee 

It is well known in the fashionable world, that the 
Worshipful the Mayor of Liverpool intends to give a 
splendid ball and'‘supper on Thursday next, the 6th inst. 
atthe Town-Hall. Some wretch has availed himself 
of this circumstance to play off a most mischievous 
hoax, by sending spurious invitation cards to a vast 
number of respectable families whom it was quite 
out of his Worship’s power to accommodate. We 
lose no time in putting the public upon their guard 
against the imposture, by stating, that the real invita. 
tions are all upon engraved cards, with a space in 
which the names are written; the mock ones are all 
written $ and we cannot avoid expressing our unmixed 
disgust at an attempt to perplex the arrangements of a 
Chief Magistrate, whose upright conduct and boundless 
hospitalities have entitled him to the respect of every 
honest man. We have no doubt a reward will be offered 
for the discovery of the heartless miscreant. 
=z 
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Go Correspondents. 


ConTINENTAL TouR.—We are glad to hear again 
unexpectedly from our old friend PEREGRINE, after 
an interruption of many weeks, which we have re. 
gretted, because we think our correspondent very 
Interesting, and hoped to give a portion of his journal 
in each number of our publication, without that 
chasm by which the thread of a narrative always 
suffers in interest. 


The Epigrams of Somno bear rather too hard upon 
a subject we habitually avoid. We may perhaps 
notice them in another way. 


Cut Cuxset.—We cannot agree with A LounceEr, 
that we should gratify the majority of our readers 
by devoting a page of each number of the Kaleidc. 
scope to that es of small talk which we have 
lately given under the head ‘* Chit Chat.” We are in 
no want of materials for this department; but we are 
of opinion, that about a column, or a column and a 
half, ata time, is as much space as we ought to assign 
to ae See = If we thought otherwise, we 
could satisfy the most craving appetite with this species 
of light food. ~ 

The Lines of ‘‘ LIVERPOOL AND THE NEIGHROUR- 
HOOD,” occupy alone as much space as we wish to 
devote to the Muses in one publication. Our other 
rhyming friends will not, we hope, consider that we 
slight them, by a week’s delay. 

B. W. of Bradford received. _ 

LEs MILLEs CoLonneEs in our next. 

STREET WaLKING.—We shall make way for friend 
Via next week. 
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I once, for a trifling wager, undertook that a horse I 
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